RESTORATION POETS

It cannot^ I think, be said that either the complex,
passionate^ realistic vein of Donne's poetry or the
Jdealistic, virtuous love whose sanction and com-
~pletion is marriage (of which Milton and Wither in "
different strains sing the glories, if Milton discovers
also thejserils)," represents the general tenor of love-
poet^                 the century, before and after the
Restoration. It is easy to exaggerate the influence of
Donne, within whose circle none durst move but he,
though he doubtless is responsible for the character
of the conceits in the so-called 'metaphysical' poetry./
The poets played with conceits as the Elizabethans
had played with words. But none of them had Donne's
passionate feeling and curiously analytic mind,
neither his nor Milton's profound interest in love as a
power to-make or to mar a man's life^For both these
a fiasfy marriage was the critical step in life, and it is
symptomatic of the temperament of which one feels
the vibration in their poetry. The Courtly poets of
the century were light-o'-love young gallants, if the
word may be transferred to the male sex, charming
singers at their best of the old joys and sorrows and
paradoxes, taken less seriously. Once or twice they
strike a more resonant note as in Rochester's:

^ When wearied with a world of woes

To thy safe bosom I retire,
Where Love and peace and honour flow,
May I contented there expire.

Lest once more wandering from that heaven,

I fall on some base heart unblessed,
Faithless to thee, false, unforgiven,

And lose my everlasting rest.

Not infrequently their tone is frankly licentious. It is
from the post-Restoration lyrists that Bullen gathered